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For Friends’ Review. 


FACTS AND THEORIES. 

An interesting discussion is now going on 
between the geologists and the physicists, as to 
the possible age of our globe. The testimony 
of the rocks is thought to indicate a series of 
changes which would require hundreds of 
millions of years for their accomplishment, 
while it is claimed, on the other hand, that 
the lawg of thermodynamics and the indica- 
tions of astronomy will not admit of a greater 
period than fifteen million years. 

The discussion is important, not only from 
the zeal and ability of the men who are en- 
gaged in it, but also on account of the evi- 
dence it gives of the limitations of science. 
In these fertile days of invention and discovery, 
our curiosity, our fondness for novelty, and | 
our admiration of talent or genius, incline us 
to accept all the teachings of sanguine inves- 
tigators:as authoritative. We may, therefore, 
often overlook the important distinction be- 
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tween facts,which are God’s truths, and theories 
or interpretations, which are fallible, like their 
inventors. 

Every new fact should be gladly veleomed, 
come from what source it may. The gath- 
erers of facts, men like Tynda!l and Darwin 
and Huxley, are doing better service than 
they know, to religious as well as to physical 
culture, by their earnest and honest study of 
the inscriptions in the book of nature. It is 
true that the service would be atill greater, if 
their understandings were opened to perceive 
and proclaim the greatest of «ull facts, that 
the Word which speaks from the rocks and 
from the stars is the All-Creative Word, “and 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld His glory, the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace 
and truth.” If it is too much to expect that 
men who are devoted to special lines of physi- 
cal study, should also hold themselves open 
to spiritual influences, it is not too much to 
ask that those who deny our right to judge of 
facts which we can only imperfectly compre- 
hend, should not attempt to judge of matters 
which are beyond their own comprehension. 

Prof. Huxley’s recent lectures furnish per- 
tinent illustrations of the views here expressed. 
His presentation of some of the most import- 
ant facts which have been elicited by modern 
research, is admirable; his display of cau- 
tion in confessing the incompleteness of his 
evidence is commendable; his inference that 
the facts which he has collected point to some 
kind of evolution, as an important method 
in the plans of Divine wisdom,is reasonable ; 
his utter repudiation of the doctrine that the 
universe was made or is governed by chance, 
is in entire accordance with the views of the 
ablest scientists of our day; his acknowledg- 
ment of his own unfitness for Biblical exe- 
gesis, is praiseworthy. But the tacit sarcasm 
of his occasional thrusts at real or supposed 
opponents, is two-edged, and may be readily 
turned against himself. Take, for example, 
the following ex‘ract from his first New York 
lecture :— 
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“If we are to listen to them we must be- 
lieve that what seem so clearly defined as 
days of creation—as if very great pains had 
been taken that there should be no mistake— 
that these are not days at all, but periods 
that we may make just as long as conve- 
nience requires. We are also to understand 
that it is consistent with that phraseology to 
believe that plants and animals may have 
been evolved by natural processes, lasting for 
millions of years, out of similar rudiments. 
A person who is not a Hebrew scholar can only 
stand by and admire the marvellous flexi- 
bility of a language which admits of snch 
diverse interpretations.” [Applause and 
laughter. } 

It is easy to excite “applause and laughter” 
in a sympatbizing audience, but it is not al- 
wavs easy to justify them after seasons of 
cool reflection. Is it any disparagement to 
science, that its observations not only admit, 
but even seem to require, “such diverse in- 
terpretations’’ as the geological and the as- 
tronomical limitations of time, or that physi- 
cal estimates of solar heat should range 
between a few thousands and a few millions 
of degrees? Are the varying standards of 
scientific orthodoxy, which claim homage to 
Agassiz as the infallible pontiff to-day, and to 
Darwin to morrow, any evidence that there 
is no such thing as scientific truth? If a 
record is so flexible as to be always abreast, 
or in advance of the most advanced research, 
is not its adaptability to all possible progress 
an evidence of supernatural origin? 

Many of us can remember the various 
phases of geological speculation, from the 
one which regarded fossils as “sports” of na- 
ture, to the one which finds in them indica- 
tions of a blind, unknowing, and yet won- 
drously skilful law of evolution. In like 
manner we have seen changes, though far 
less marked, in some details of Biblical in- 
terpretation. The world moves, and it is 
quite as important that our religious insight 
should expand with the growth of our relig- 
ious experience, as that our scientific insight 
should expand with the growth of our scientific 
experience. 

The truths of revelation, whether they are 
thrilled through the inmost recesses of our 
souls for our personal guidance, or written 
in the sacred volume “that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works,” or displayed in the heights 
and depths of heaven and earth for the in- 
struction and elevation and sanctification of 
our intellects, are all as eternal as their 
Author. Past ages have never fully compre- 
hended them, but He who stands at the door 
and knocks has always sufficiently enlight- 
ened those who have opened their hearts to 
Him. We have no reason to believe that 
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we are wiser in our own generation than our 
fathers were in theirs, or that we can arrive 
at such partial apprehension of truth as we 
need, except through the help of Him who 
is ‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” But 
as He is unchangeable, and as all truth is 
His truth, it becomes us to keep our minds 
childlike and teachable, striving to avoid the 
arrogance of prejudice and one-sidedness, ac- 
cepting and welcoming all the facts of faith 
and science, and praying that their interpre- 
tatiun may be blessed to the glory of Him 
who is over all, P. E. C. 


e 
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WITNESSES TO THE TRUTH. 

Our Saviour declared the purpose of His 
coming into the world to be, that He might 
“bear witness unto the truth.” Every Chris- 
tian body is vital and valuable only so far as 
it serves this end. 

As knowledge increases, and we come into 
the fuller light of the Gospel day, our imper- 
fect and incomplete standards need re-adjust- 
ment and re-statement. 

All denominations of Christians are under 
the pressure of such a necessity. The day of 
searching and of sifting 1s upon the church, 
For better service and greater conquests in 
the name of her unconquerable Lord, her 
preparation must be a renewed baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire. Judgment 

oing forth against all unrighteousness, must 
Begin at the house of God. Is it not true, 
and true without reflecting dishonor upon 
our relative position in the Lamb’s army, 
that no portion of the church is more searched 
and proved in the present day than the Soci- 
ety of Friends? 

The form of our Christian life is changing. 
The visible lineaments that have distinguished 
us as a body, are with many vanishing away. 
Some rejoice at this, and labor to hasten the 
sweep of change; others stand still to in- 
quire. Some believe our safety to be in the 
arrest of all change, so far as to establish 
form; others fear in such a course a danger 
against which our Society was called to lift 
its warning voice at the first. 

Our most representative membership, whose 
Christian experience is fully identified with 
genuine Quakerism ; our most interior mem- 
bership, whose spiritual life throbs in sym- 
pathy with the pulsations of the heart of the 

y, are driven to ask, what is essential and 
what is not? They are driven to ask what 
is the nature of the witness we are now bearing, 
and what ought it to be? If in anything our 
witness be false, it is against the truth. The 
day calls for profound and solemn earnest- 
ness in these things. 
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Truth in itself is eternal and unchange- 
able. It has had one perfect embodiment in 
this world, in Him who was and is the Truth. | 
We are called to be witnesses unto Him; 
to the truth not merely as a principle, but as 
a person. We are called to bear witness to 
the truth as a power, in vital relation with 
our very being, making us true men in 
thought and word; and was not such the| 
witness which our fathers bore? Was not! 
such the witness of Fox, taught of God—sent | 
of God,— 


“* At hoary error smiling | 
In the awful might of truth ?” 


Was not such the witness of Woolman, whose | 
soul, instinct with dread of evil under every | 
disguise, went forth in tenderest sympathy 
for his enslaved fellow-men, fettered in body 
or fettered in soul, as he proclaimed to them | 
the truth that maketh free ? 

Referring to these as fair illustrations of | 
Quakerism, let us test the witness they bore | 
in the fullest light we can throw upon it. | 
Let us discriminate, if we can, between that | 
which is abiding and unchangeable truth, | 
and that which passeth away. 

But here, perhaps, we shall be met by the | 
thought, that while truth itself changes not, | 
the forms which embody it do change from | 
age to age, and therefore be ready to con- 
clude that the form of the Christian life of 
one generation is not a precedent for another. 

Just here I fear we are in danger of a too| 
hasty and a wrong conclusion. A standard | 
is given us in the embodiment of truth, in the, 
life of the sinless One. There is a perfect | 
pattern that will never pass away. It is re- 
produced, in a measure at Jeast, in the life of 
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throw, nor the gates of hell prevail against, 
and how much is of the staging, and means 
of working, necessary for a time, but no es- 
sential part of the building itself? 

Such are the questions long looming before 
us, which evidently approach their crisis in our 
Society. The wisdom of men cannot answer 
them. In the Book is the answer written. 
In the sanctuary of God, in His light and 
Spirit alone can the Book be read aright. 
The wise and prudent will pronounce their 


| lofty decisions; but to babes will the true know- 


ledge be revealed. And the simple Gospel 
truth which to some will be a stumblin 
block, and to others foolishness, will be to the 
lowly believer still, “the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” 

All depends for us upon the attitude and 
spirit in which we seek the truth. Pilate 
could ask the question, “ What is truth?” 
and ask it of Him who is “the Truth,” and 
then deliver Him up to be crucified. The 
Jews, who boasted their possession of the 
truth revealed in the law of Moses, denied 
the truth revealed in the life of “the Holy 
One and the Just.” 

There is a solemn lesson in these facts of 
history. With strenuous zeal for the truth 
as formulated in human language or creed, 
how many despise or disown it, as lived in the 
lowliest lives! The Pharisee of the Pharisees, 
in his concern to keep the one to the utmost 
tithing, may at the same time be persecuting 


ithe other. The ardent admirer and seeker 


after truth in the field of science, or broad 
nature’s realm, may be denying its imperson- 
ation in the Word made flesh, and unheeding 
its gentle monitions in his own soul. 


every Christian. That seems to me a noble witness borne b 
Whatever, therefore, stands before us as|our church to the ever blessed truth, which 
Christ-like in word or act, has value as an|led mein my childhood to recognize, as in- 
example. And example, as well as doctrine, | deed the still small voice of God, that which 
must be tried by the one standard. With | tendered and drew my heart with cords of a 
examples thus tried and approved, the records | Saviour’s love, and gave me to discern be 
of the church abound. We are compassed | tween the right way and the wrong, and in- 
about by a great cloud of such witnesses to|terposed the silent check when temptation 
stimulate our race for the prize. Of these, in| came, and made me happy with the peace of 
all modesty it may be said, a goodly number|beavenly approval when the tempter had 
has been furnished by the Society of Friends. | been withstood. I here refer to what I sup- 
If it be admitted, then, that there is some- | pose all will own as not a singular, but a com- 
thing imperishable in true acts and true| mon experience. What is that which we can 
words, as well as in the principles from which | all recall, which in the emergencies of our 
they spring, we are better prepared to in-| lives, and in our most thoughtful moments 
quire, What is there of Quakerism that will | has swayed our spirits with the secret force of 
stand? In its doctrine what is there that is| purer motive and of higher purpose, against 
according to the unalterable standard? In| the tides ofevil? If this be indeed the voice 
its practice, including its distinguishing char-|of God, the witness to it will forever stand. 
acteristics, how much is according to the pat-| [f this be indeed the Spirit of the very Christ 
tern that holds good for all ages? and how| whom the Father reveals, who in His body 
much is only temporary adjustment to cir. | of flesh bore our sorrows and our sins, to be- 
cumstances, which must vary as circum-| lieve it is essential to our highest good; to 
stances change? How much is of the build- | disbelieve, or disregard, or disobey it, is to 
ing that the storms of time can never over-| dishonor Christ. “When He (the Spirit) is 
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come, He will reprove the world of sin, be- 
cause they believe not on Me.” If Christ 
thus speaks within us, how forcibly the ex- 
hortation of His mother comes, “ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it.” 

The life thus formed will be a holy life. 
The Spirit of Christ will take of the work of 
Christ (in the bedy), and show it unto us. 
The Spirit alone will truly interpret the let- 
ter, and truly interpret human experience, 
and fit the one to the other. The eternal 
Word, using this term in its great Scriptural 
meaning, will both form and vitalize the 
Christian life, and make it a temple of the 
living God. 

The temple of Solomon and the tabernacle | 
of Moses have passed away. The house of 
stones, as well as the tent of curtains, has 
perished. But the one pattern of both re- 
mains forever—the pattern of the Lord’s true | 
temple. It has its altar and its laver. It| 
has light within. !t has bread within. It has | 
the law, one jot or one tittle of which shall never 

ass away, sacredly kept within. It has the 

hekinah, the Divine presence within. The 
blood of atonement is sprinkled within, by the | 
one great High Priest. 

All these unchangeable verities of Chris-' 
tian faith and experience constitute an iden- 
tity of pattern in which the children of God | 
of every age and clime show forth the image | 
of Him in whom they are created anew. As| 
they grow into that likeness, they will surely 
know and surely own one another as fellow- 
members of the same body, and fellow-heirs 
of the same kingdom. The Spirit of Christ 
in one will not deny the Spirit of Christ in| 
another. The Spirit of Christ in the present | 
will not deny the Spirit of Christ in the past. 
These are the true witnesses of Jesus, washed | 
from their sins in His own blood, in whom | 
the old man is crucified, with the affections | 
and lusts, and the new man is put on, bap-| 
tized with His Spirit, and conformed to His | 
image. 

According to the force of individual con- 
viction, and the clearness of individual testi- | 
mony, will the aggreyate witness of the 
church be. And the aggregate witness of the 
church will react and re-enforce the strength | 
of the individual. 

This paper is offered to my beloved readers 
as a frail endeavor to remind us wherein the 

culiar witness borne by the Society of| 
Friends has been eminently blessed to the | 
help of earnest souls in the past, and is needed 
in the present. It is offered with the prayer 
that our candlestick may not be removed out 
of its place, nor the light upon it be suffered 
to grow dim. In the freshness of our “ first 
love,” let us rally to “do the first works.” 


J. B. 





| 
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U. 8. LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 

Among the thousands of interesting and 
instructive objects at the Centenvial Exposi- 
tion is one easily passed by the unobservant 
visitor, yet worthy of inspection, the U. §. 
Life-saving Station. Placed near the margin 
of the pretty lake, with a slope dowa to it 
which may serve in place of a beach, is a 
neat frame building, about 25 by 50 feet, two 
stories high, which except for a little more 
taste in its construction, is a counterpart of 
those along the dangerous coasts of our sea- 
board and lakes. 

The lower floor is divided into two apart- 
ments, one the living room of the men, the 
other and much larger one is the boat-room, 
entered by a door from the former, and open- 
ing by large doors upon the slope to the 
beach. In it is a large life-boat ot best pat- 
tern, mounted upon a carriage with broad 
wheels, ready to be run to the surf and 
launched at the shortest notice. On the other 
side of the room is another carriage loaded 
with apparatus. First is the “life-car,” 
shaped like a small boat, with the top cover- 
ed over, except a hole left like that in an 
Esquimaux skiff, large enough for a person to 
get into the car, and provided with a cap or 
covering which can be fastened securely down, 
so that the mortal who is being rescued from 
a wreck must lie-flat in the boitom of the car, 
and be in darkness till landed upon the shore. 
The car is swung by pulleys at each end upon 


|a rope, on which it can be drawn backward 


and forward by a rope attached to either end. 
A small cannon and mortar are ready to fire 
a larger or smaller ball, according to the dis- 
tance, quite over the wrecked vessel, the ball 
to carry with it a line which lies in a box on 
the front of the carriage, so that the latter may 
fall upon the vessel, and be grasped by those 
aboard, thus making communication between 


| the wreck and the shore, and permitting the life 


car to be drawn backward and forward till 
all are saved. All other necded appliances, 
as ropes of various sizes, rockets for signals, 
axes, grapnels, boat-hooke, lanterns, &c., are 
at hand, each in its proper place, in perfect 
order and ready for use. 

On the second floor are three rooms fit- 
ted up with neat beds for the use of the 
men and for the shelter of ship-wrecked per- 
sons. One apariment is reserved for the 
superintendent, inspector or other officials, 
when on a visit to the station. 

Each station has a keeper and six men 
for boat’s crew, enlisted into the service and 
on duty from 12th mo. Ist to 4th mo. 1st of each 
year. The :tations are about three miles 
apart; and thrice daily, but constantly during 
the night, the men in turn patrol the distance 





between stations till they meet, or can see the 
flash of each other’s lanterns. They carry 
red Coston lights with them, and should they 
descry @ vessel in distress, or a wreck, they 
burn a light to give warning to the stations 
and inform those on the wreck of succor 
near. 

By a series of flags in the day time, or by| 
colored lights at night, the stations can signal | 
to each other, calling for help in various de- 
grees as may be needed, from the sending of 
the men to the forwarding of all the appli- 
ances to the scene of a wreck The boats’ 
crews are chosen from those most expert in| 
the handling of coast craft, and accustomed 
to the perils of the surf in storms. They aro 
required to be sober and free from swearing, 
and all gross immorality, and are frequently | 
drilled in the use of all the apparatus. 

When a wreck occurs, the carriages with | 
lifeboat, and life-car, cannon, &c., are 
run down tothe beach. If it be judged best | 
the life-boat alone is used; out if the surf be} 
too wild, a ball is fired from the cannon over | 
the stranded vessel, carrying a small line; 
this is seized by those on board, a stronger | 
one attached to its end is hauled and made 
fast to the rigging at a proper height, while| 
the other end is made fast to some firm object | 
on shore. On this the life-car is swung and | 
drawn to the vessel. One of the passengers | 
enters; is shut securely in, and then pulled 
through the surging waves to the shore. 
Back and forth the car is passed, landing the 
passengers till all are saved, and taken to the 
station for warmth, food, and shelter. A/| 
medicine chest supplies needful restoratives ; 
and the men are taught by written regula- 
tions how to revive those who may be par-| 
tially drowned, should such come ashore at) 
any time. After the people are saved, proper 
care is extended to the property of the vessel, 
and all stealing or robbing of the revenue are 
guarded against. 

The U. 8. Life Saving Service is under the | 
charge of the Revenue Marine Bureau of the 
Treasury D-partment of the government, and 
co-operates with that service in the preven-| 
tion of smuggting, as also with the U.S. Sig 
nal Service in collecting information as to the 
weather. It was begun in 1848, much ex | 
tended and perfected in 1854, and again in| 
1871, ’72 and 74. The coast lines are divi- 
ded into districts, each under the care of a 
superintendent, and visited regularly by an | 
inspector. Discipline and order are carefully 
maintained. There are 157 stations, 119 on 
the Atlantic coast, from Maine to the south- 
ern part of Florida; 30 on the shores of the 
great Lakes , and 8 on the Pacific coast. The 
Atlantic coast is now well-supplied from 
Maine to Cape Hatteras. The other coast 
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lines, and especially that of the Pacific, will 
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require extension as population and shipping 
increase. The annual appropriation for the 
service is about $230,000, a considerable pro- 
portion of which is used in new constructions. 
Since 1871, 271 wrecked vessels have been 
aided. On these 3,201 lives were imperilled, 
and 3,158 lives were saved; lost 43. The 
number of shipwrecked persons sheltered 
was 597, and for an aggregate of 1882 days. 
The property imperilled amounted to $8,122,- 
694; and that saved to $5,526,177. 
Lieutenant Walter Walton, in charge of 
the station at the Centennial! Exposition, 
says it has been visited by officials of several 
foreign countries and our system much com- 
mended by them. In Great Britain such a 
service is sustained not by the government, 
but by a private association. H» believed 


| that our country is foremost in this most ha- 


mane and blessed endeavor to succor those 
ready to perish. 

The Spirit of Him who came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them, is slowly per- 
vading professedly Christian nations, and 
makes a glorious and happy contrast, which 
we trust will more and more appear, with 
those times when nations were ever ready to 
carry on wars of conquest, and human life 
was little esteemed. 

We may hope that the minds of the great- 
est statesmen, instead of being bent as once 
on aggression and military honor, will yet be 
so directed to questions of social science and 
political economy, that the well-being of 
Christian nations shall be enhanced beyond 
what can now be foreshadowed. 


> 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 


WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 


(Concluded from page 133 ) 


William ILI. hai issued a proclamation 
to the effect that all the Irish who would re- 


|main quietly in their homes shoul! be ua- 


molested, but nevertheless a body of 300 
soldiers, under two captains, came to Mount- 
mellick, and seized one of the Irish residents 
and 500 head of cattle. Amongst their pris- 
oners was an old gentleman by the name of 


| William Duon, who had been a captain in 


the army, and his two sons; one of the latter 
they stripped, saying they shon!d hang him 
on suspicion of being a Rapparee. The 


|Dunns managed to acquaint William Ed- 


mundson with their perilous situation, and 
with all possible haste he rode after them and 
their captors, followed by some of his Irish 
neighbors, who hoped that he might help 
them to the restoration of their friends and 
cattle. When the two captains saw William 
Edmundson they made halt. He urged them 
to release all the prisoners, reminding them 
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of the king’s promise, and pointing out the 
censure which would be cast both on him 
and the English nation by any injury subse- 
quently inflicted on the Irish. They said 
they were willing to act on his advice if the 
soldiers could be led to do so. The latter 
were on the verge of attacking the| 
men that had followed William Edmund- 
son, who now dismounted, and, at the 
risk of his life, went amongst the excited 
soldiers, and succeeded, with the assistance of 
their captains, in persuading them to restore 
most of the cattle. He next sought out the 
young man whose life had been threatened, 
and having thrown his own riding-coat around | 
him, told his captors how unmanly their con- 
duct towards him had been; adding that he, | 
who had himself been a soldier, would have | 
scorned so >ase an action. Not only were 
young Dunn’s clothes given back to him, but 





e was liberated, as were also his father and 
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though Athlone was only twenty miles off, 
he kept them for three nights without food or 
fire. When some of the Rapparees expressed 
their wonder at William Edmundson’s power 
of withstanding such hardship, he said that 
they had deprived him of provisions, and the 
Lord had taken away his appetite, so he was 
fitted for his condition. He knew, however, 
that his sons were very hungry, and noticin 

an expression of pity on the face of an old 
Irishman whose door they were passing, he 
asked for a little bread for them. The old 
man answered that he would give him a piece 
of bread if he had to buy it with gold, for he 
did not look like one who was used to beg. 
When, on the following day, the Edmundsons 
were led through the chief streets of Athlone, 
they were in danger of being stabbed with 
the bayonets of the crowd of soldiers who 


filled it, and who called them traitors and 


rebels; in this behaviour they were encour- 


brother, and most of the other prisoners. |aged by the high sheriff of the country. But 

Although, during this time of misery, |just then an Irish gentleman, Lieutenant 
towns were burned and Protestants murdered, | Valentine Toole, passed through the crowd, 
the Friends held their meetings regularly, | and courteously greeting the persecuted pris- 
and “enjoyed them peaceably.” In the latter! oner as “Master Edmundson,” said to the 
part of 1690 some hundreds of Rapparees |sheriff, “I have known him above twenty 
one night surrounded William Edmundson’s | years to be an honest man, say you all what 
home, and after discharging several shots | you will of him.” This quieted the angry 
throngh the windows, set fire to the house.| rabble, and after a little while William Ed- 
They robbed him of bis cattle and goods, and | mundson and his sons were brought before 
carried off his two sons and himself as prison- | the governor, who knew the former well, and 


ers. Having hardly any clothing on, and {had occasionally been at his house. When 
being bare-foot, they suffered much, for their | be now saw him, wrapped in an old blanket, 
path that winter night led them over rough | he expressed his sympathy, while tears stood 


ground, amidst bushes, and through mire and|in his eyes. He also blamed Lieutenant 
knee-deep water. The next morning their| Duun for the false accusations he had been 
captors held a sham council in a wood, and| making; yet he was afraid to release the 
determined to shoot the father and hang the prisoners, for he knew that many susplcious 
sons. The former told the Rapparees that | eyes were fixed on him because of his consid- 
many of them knew him and his family, and | eration for the English. 

challenged them to prove that his sons or| After committing them to custody he sent 
himself had ever wronged them of a farthing;|them some beef, bread, drink and money; 
on the contrary—so he reminded them—he| but they had nothing to lie on except the 
had imperiled his life on behalf of their fel-| floor. William Edmundson was greatly ex- 
low-countrymen. To this appeal several | hausted, and was so much distressed at the 
made answer that they knew he was an honest | language of some of his fellow-prisoners that 
man. “If I die,” he then said, “ you are my | he asked the governor to remove him to the 
witnesses that I am innocent. God will | dungeon, for he thought he would rather die 
avenge my blood.” They were astonished | there than be amidst such depraved compan- 
at the fearlessness he manifested—having two | ions. The governor said he had not the heart 
firelocks ready with which to shoot him.|to grant such a request, but gave him leave 


After having blindfolded his sons, they were 
about to perform the same office for him. 
“You need not,” he said; “for I can look 
you in the face, and am not afraid to die.” 
At this critical moment Lieutenant William 
Dunn, whose father and brother had been so | 
effectually aided by William Edmundson, 


came up, saying that he would take the three | 
captives to Athlone. 


to go to the house of a Friend, who lived six 
miles from Athlone, and who had promised 
to “ engage his body and all that he had” for 
William Eaevsdents “true imprisonment.” 
The latter was now able to send a few lines 
to relieve the suspense of his poor wife. The 
governor soon liberated the young Edmund- 
sons, and with the aid of an Irish colonel 


released their father a few days later. 
During his absence William Edmundson’s 
wife had one day gone with some of her 


is conduct was not influenced by grati- | 
tude, but by the hope of preferment. Al- 
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English neighbors to the farmyard of one of | it gave him pleasure to consider how he had 
her sons, in order to fetch his stock of hides|spent his time since the Lord called him to 
and leather. Whilst they were loading the|the ministry, and said to George Rooke, 
cars they were attacked by another basely |“ We have had many good meetings together, 
ungrateful son of old Captain Dunn, with a|I believe we shall meet in heaven.” To 
party of Rapparees. Notwithstanding the | Thomas Wilson he remarked that “The Lord 
cold winter weather they stripped William | had a great work to do in the earth, though 
Edmundson’s wife of all her clothing, which | many did not see it, and that His glorious 
exposure brought on an illness that caused | day which had broken forth would rise higher 
her death seven months later. | upon His people.” 

The most conspicuous events of William) William Edmundson died in the summer 
Edmundson’s life have now been recorded,|of 1712. Very varied are the ways in which 
and the patient, diligent labors of his latter| the Lord’s children are called to serve Him, 
years, the result of which it is impossible to| perhaps as varied as are their characters and 
estimate, must be hastily passed over. They| mental and physical capabilities. For each 


were often performed under much bodily 
infirmity, but—to quote his own words—“The 
Lord who carried htm through many exer- 
cises and perils was his strength and song”; 
and again and again we meet with such ac- 
knowledgments as the following, ‘The Lord’s 
power healed me and carried me over.” 
Once, when ill at Leom‘nster, a physician, 
who had been at the meeting which he had 
held in that town, offered to attend him by 
day and night, and with skilful kindness 
ministered to his need. 

In 1697 he attended a meeting for eight 
counties at Bristol, which lasted for four days. 
He writes: “The Lord’s eminent power 


went over all, whereby many hearts were 


made glad and thankful to the Lord for that 
visit and service.” In the summer of 1700, 
whilst visiting Connaught, we find that he 
was placed in the stocks at Ayrescourt, to 
the grief of the people of that place, some of 
whom, he says, wept “to see an ancient man 
set in the stocks for worshippiag God, having 
never seen the like before.” They might| 
have spared their tears had they known what 
consolation was granted to him and his com- 
panions, one of whom was George Rooke. 


one, who is willing to be shown it, is there 
not a path, often lying parallel with the daily 
ordioary routine of life, in which he can 
glorify God better than in any other? For 
some it may be a rather halen one to that 
of the old cripple who could not even turn in 


bed, but was wont as he lay there, in his pov- 


erty and pain, to pray “Lord Jesus Christ, have 
mercy upon me and every one; not upon one 
only,but upon EveRY ONE, Lord Jesus Christ.” 
May each keep that which is committed to his 
trust, whatever it be! and as we take leave of 
William Edmundson, can we not unite in 
these words of one of his friends, “ May it 
please the Lord of the Harvest to raise up 
other laborers therein; for the harvest is 
great and such laborers but a few?” 
Frances ANNE BupGe. 


i. 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CODE COMMITTEE. 

The following account is condensed from a 
report in the Public Record of this city, of a 
meeting held on the 28th and 29th ult. in the 
Judges’ Hall on the Exhibition grounds, 


After they were liberated “a brave, heavenly |The association convened is known as the 
meeting was held.” | International Code Committee of America, 

In 1704 his strength was so much reduced | and is connected with the European association 
that he thought his end was near. “I was| for the reform and codification of the law of 
not afraid,” he writes, “of death or the/|nations. The president of the committee is 
grave, but could say, through the tender David Dudley Field, the secretary A. P. 
mercy of God, O death, where is thy sting? | Sprague, both of New York. Among those 

grave, where is thy victory? Through) present, beside several eminent American 
steadfast faith and hope in my Lord and | jurists, were Minister Garcia of the Argen- 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who suffered for me, | tine Republic, the Peruvian Consul General 
and whom death or the grave could not hold, | in this country, and Sir Redmond Barry, late 
but rose again and appears before the Father | Acting Cnief Justice of Victoria, Australia, 
for me as Advocate, Mediator, and [nter-| The first day’s session was devoted simply to 
ceder.” organization. Letters of regret at being un- 
_ Three months before his death, and when | able to attend, from a number of distinguish- 
in his eighty-fifth year, William Edmundson | ed persons, were read. The president, D. D. 
attended the half-year’s meeting at Dublin, | Field, “explained briefly the history and ob- 
and took leave of his friends. A few hours | jects of the committee, saying that the first 
before the attae which terminated his life! movement toward the formation of an inter- 
came on, he finished arranging his journal | national code was made at a meeting of the 
and other writings. He told his friends that! British association for the promotion of 
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sciencs held in 1866. A body of jurists was 
then assembled, appointed from almost every 
country in Europe as well as from America, 
to prepare a code which was to be submitted 
to their joint discussion. Since that time 
two Pa of codes have been instituted, 
one in Germany and the other in America. 

“The present committee owes its origin to 
a meeting held in New York in 1873, through 
the exertions of Dr. James B. Miles, who in 
a tour of Europe early in that year had con- 
ferences with many of the most eminent for- 
eign jurists. In 1873, at Ghent, the Insti- 
tute of International Law, a select body of 
legal lights, was organized; and in October 
of that year the association for the reform 
and codification of the law of nations was 
formed at Brussels. He alluded to the sev- 
eral meetings held by the latter association 
and some of the results thereof, and closed 
by saying that the purpose of the committee 
of which he is president was to prevent the 
occurrence of international disputes and to 
form a code of laws for all natione—in fact, 
an extended treaty. We have such a code 
made within the last twenty-four months— 
the postal union it is called,—signed by six- 
teen sovereign States of the world and four 
subsidiary States. There is no more reason 
why public war should exist than private 
war.” 

On the second day, papers were read as 
follows: “The parallel preparation of the pub- 
lic mind for an international code and high 
court of nations,” by Elihu Burritt; “The 
feasibility of a code substituting arbitration for 
war, and how and by whom this may be ac- 
complished,” by ex-Governor Washburn of 
Massachusetts ; ‘‘The causes which promote 
international law reform, codification and 
arbitration,” by A. P. Sprague. In closing 
this paper the writer said: “A code of inter- 
national laws and a system of international 
arbitration, with the establishment of the 
reforms proposed, would be the most mag- 
nificent and beneficent product of.our civili 
zation.” 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the duty is imposed upon 
this country, by its history as well as by its 
political and geographical position, to en- 
deavor, by al] proper means, to promote the 
reform and codification of the law of nations, 
with the view of unfolding and defining in- 
ternational rights and duties, and devising, 
if possible, a peaceful method of settling in- 
ternational differences. 

Resolved, That the 
of this centennial wor 


acne designs 
to hasten the day 
when nations shall “study war no more,” are 
made more signally important in view of the 
recent Turkish barbarities perpetrated in the 
prosecution of war ;—barbarities which have 
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thrilled the civilized world with horror, and 


have justly incurred the condemnation of 
mankind,” 
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therefore, purge himself from these, he shall be 
a vessel unto honor, sanctified, and meet for the 
Master's use, and prepared unto every good 
work.” 

The offers of blessing, honor and usefulness 
in the Bible are not narrow, but universal. 
The religion of Christ and its best prizes are 
not for a select few. The terms, “any man,” 
“ whosoever,” “every creature,” and in this 
passage of “a man,” include all, and exclude 
none. The having of these prizes depends 
largely on our own will. Of ourselves, in- 
deed, in one sense, we can do nothing. But 
God’s gift of grace is universal. He extends 
the power and visits of His Spirit to all, and 
‘then demands that we use the grace offered, 
,and co-operate with it. Hundreds of our 
people, some younger and some older, seem to 
be waiting—hesitating. The church needs 
them—sadly needs them. The Master calls 
them. They are orderly, perbaps, in their 
general conduct, but people cannot tell 
whether they really are Christians or not. 
They feel their unfitness for the Lord’s ser- 
vice, but almost assume that this must ever 
be so. They admire the characters of the 
devoted servants of the past generations, but 
are somewhat keenly alive to the deficiencies 
of the living ones. They feel out of harmony 
with their Heavenly Father, and rather 
vaguely wish it were not so, turning to busi- 
ness, literature, science, or pleasure to fill up 
the vacant longings of their hearts, and yet 
the void is not filled. Now, all this need not 
continue. There is no neutral ground on 
which to stand in our relation to the Lord 
Jesus. We are either for Him, or against 
Him. We either gather with him, or scatter 
abroad. Let those over whom the living 
members of the church are yearning, yield to 
the drawing of the Father which they feel, 
and yet almost passively resist. Let them 
decide, like the prodigal son, and not only 
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say, “I will arise and go to my Father,” but | every good work.” Here comes in the exer- 
really arise, go to their closets or to some | cise of the will; the will to trust wholly to 
retired place, and definitely lay their case | the blessed Jesus, rejoicing in the assurance 
before Him. Let them “say” unto Him,— of His love; knowing through confession, 
confessing their sins, their weakness, their pardon and cleansing from every failare, 
burdens. Let them not only come penitent, | and at the same time loving Him to judge 
but trusting in His love in Christ, and tell| everything in and about us He desires to 
Him that they do really need and accept the | change, and to have the fire pass upon the 
Saviour, Jesus, whom He has raised up, as/ dross till pure silver only remains. We need 
their Saviour. Then will they know the wit- | to use our will with His ever assisting grace 
ness of the Spirit to their pardon, that their to purge ourselves, and cleanse ourselves from 
past sins are washed away in the blood of ‘all filthiness of the flesh and the spirit, per- 
Christ, and they will have joy and peace in fecting holiness. 
believing. Meanwhile we do'all He appoints in His 
But this is not all. There must be an open service, and thas grow in it. We please all 
confession of Christ in such way as He shall | men for His sake in things of love or of in- 
dictate. It may be with the mouth unto sal | difference as to conscience, but yet feel that 
vation, and must be with the conduct, so as|if we would be Christ’s servants we cannot 
to show decidedly that we are no longer our | please men nor be their servants, in what is 
own, but are His followers. Many have,|contrary to Him. Coming to the Lord as 
through grace, thus entered upon the life of a| empty, He hears our prayers, and fills us 
a Christian. But they remain puny and with His Spirit, yea, with all the fulness of 
dwarfed, and not meet for the Master’s use, God. Would that from among those stand- 
because they have not followed out the direc- ing idle in the market place, or shrinking 
tion, to be sanctified and purge themselves. | from putting on the whole armor, there may 
The blessed Saviour was clad with zeal as soon arise a host of valiant soldiers, fully 
with a cloak. He was swallowed up with the equipped ! 
zea! of the Lord’s house. So young Christians 
must be in earnest. ‘To the little children 
whose sins are forgiven the command is 


> 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING.—After a devo- 
“That ye sin not.” a meeting in the early morning, and a regu- 
3 2 4 ar meeting for worship at 1o A. M., the first 
Having life, we must yield ourselves to| session for discipline convened on Sixth-day, 
God, as those who are alive from the dead, in | the 6th, at 2 Pp. M., with as large a number pres- 
unreserved, trusting dedication. Paul did | ent as usual for the first session. After prayer, 
80 when he said, “ Lord, what wilt thou have | the opening minute was read and representatives 
metodo?” He put himself into the Lord’s | were called, all of whom were present except three 
Most of the following Friends were then pres- 
ent, and the others arrived during the following 
day, to-wit: Joseph Bevan Braithwaite and 
| Stanley Pumphrey, from London Yearly Meet- 
|ing; Daniel H. Martin, Malinda Baldwin, John 


hands, never to be taken out again. 

Assuredly as we do this He will receive us. | 
He will show us point after point, as we are 
able to bear it, in which we must change our 
ways, our words, our deportment, our associa |F. Hanson, Deborah J. Smith, John Y. Hoover 


tions, our dress it may be—our whole life in| and Samuel Lloyd, ministers, and James Lundy, 
whatever way it is not conformed to His pure| Caroline Pierce and Abner Branson, compan- 


will, He will not make us unnatural or/ions from Iowa Y. M.; Enos G. Pray, from 
morbid. His was the “ highest, holiest man- | Western; Robt. Walter Douglass, from Indiana. 
hood,” as well as youth and childhood, and | Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, N. J., and 


He will make us like Himself. But in this | David Scull, Jr., of Philadelphia, as companions 
Preparing many grow wear They ‘do not | ° J. Bevan Braithwaite, were present, and also 
ls te. heen ea i die saci Seni | Thomas S. Dana, an Oneida Indian, a minister in 


the M. E. church from Oneida Village, N. Y., on 
moulded, pared, turned and burned till they 5 


| 


; | his way to do missionary work among the West- 
become “vessels unto honor, sanctified, and 


meet for the Master's use, and prepared unto | 


'ern Indians. 
Epistles were read from London, Dublin, New 
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England and Western Yearly Meetings. A 
committee was appointed to prepare essays of epis- 
tles to all the Yearly Meetings. 

After the appointing of a Committee on Meet- 
ings for Worship to be held during the Yearly 
Meeting, and some other routine business, the 
meeting adjourned. In the evening was held 
a meeting for worship. 

On Seventh-day morning the meeting con- 
vened at 10 o'clock. The representatives re- 
ported the names of Wm. Nicholson for clerk 
and Samuel D. Coffin and Jehu H. Stuart for as- 
sistants, which was united with and they were 
appointed. 

The London general epistle was then read, 
and printed copies were directed to be bound 
with the printed minutes of the meeting. 

The clerk stated that he had acknowledged to 
Philadelphia Y. M. our appreciation of the 
kindness manifested by Friends of that meeting 
in the destitution with which we have beenvisited 

Springdale Quarterly Mceting recommends 
the establishment of a new Quarterly Meeting at 
Walnut Creek. Referred to a committee. 

The state of Society was next considered. 
This was a most interesting occasion, and every 
one present doubtless felt it to be a very great 
privilege to listen to the exercises of our Friends 
from London Yearly Meeting. The same 
subject was resumed in the afternoon ses- 
sion and at adjournment the interest in the 
subject was felt to be so great that the meet- 
ing was on the point of postponing it till 
Second-day morning for farther consideration, 
but at the suggestion of J. B. Braithwaite it was 
dismissed, with thankfulness for the renewed 
evidence of Divine favor. 

In the evening was held a meeting for worship, 
and at the same time one by J. B. B. and Stan- 
ley Pumphrey for those who have a concern in 
the ministry but are not yet acknowledged. This 
was an occasion of very deep interest. 

On First-day meetings were held at the hours 
of 84, 10,3 and 7; also by Stanley Pumphrey, 
Robert W. Douglass and others in several places 
of worship of other denominations. 
throughout a day of great interest. 

On Second-day the meeting convened at 10 
o'clock and the attendance was quite large. 
Epistles were read from New York, Baltimore, 
Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meetings. John Y. 
Hoover paid a visit to Women’s Meeting. 

The committee on the subject of a Yearly 
Meeting school made a report that nothing had 
been done, but encouraged the Yearly Meeting 
to improve any opportunity that may be favor- 
able to the opening of such a school. J. B. B. 
encouraged the establishment of a school for 


It was 
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solid instruction, without calling it a college or 
some name that might cause expectations that 
would not be realized. Much was said on the 
subject, and the difficulty of opening such a 
school without more money than could be had 
at present, was dwelt upon. The fact was elicited 
that about forty young Friends are in attendance 
at the State University. Friends were encour- 
aged to organize and maintain schools at home 
in the several Quarterly Meetings, believing that 
the most important interests of the Society de- 
pend upon the early education of our children. 

In the afternoon was held the Bible School 
Conference, at which the following subjects were 
considered : , 

1. The essential oneness of all Christians. In 
what does it consist, and how may we promote 
it? 

2. The relation of our Bible Schools to our de- 
nominational prosperity. 

3. How shall we secure the best attendance at 
our Bible Schools ? 

4. To what extent, if at all, are Friends called 
upon in our Bible Schools to state, explain, and 
endeavor to diffuse the principles peculiar to our 
Society ? 

In the evening J. Bevan Braithwaite read to a 
large audience two papers drawn up by himself, 
one on the “Atonement,” and the other on “ The 
Old and the New Covenants.” 

On Third-day morning men and women Friends 
met in joint session at the request of our dear 
friend J. B. Braithwaite, who was under the ne- 
cessity of leaving on the train at 12 o'clock. 
His words on this occasion were of the most im- 
portant character. 

In thus noting briefly the visit and departure 
of Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, it is not possible 
to convey an idea of its effect on the minds of 
Friends here. All the diversities of sentiment 
and feeling found in all he said a common rest- 
ing place, and thus the church has been edified. 
In Christ we are all one, and the proclaiming of 
the Gospel in its fulness finds a ready witness 
in the minds of all. 

In the afternoon was held the meeting of the 
Indian Committee, which was an occasion of 
interest. In the evening the Yearly Meet: 
ing’s Committee on Peace held a session, which 
was addressed by R. W. Douglass, Stanley 
Pumphrey and others. 

Fourth-day, 10 A. M—Epistles were read 
from Iowa and North Carolina. A committee 
was appointed to visit the Friends concerned in, 
and also to attend, the opening of Walnut Creek 
Quarterly Meeting. 

The report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was read; also a communication from Adam 
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Spencer to Friends of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

In the matter of finances, the meeting con- 
cluded to make no new assessments; it ordered 
the payment of delinquent assessments, and de- 
clined for the present to pay any expenses of 
committees. 

At 2 P. M. was held a meeting of the Book, 
Tract and Temperance Committee. In the eve- 
ning Stanley Pumphrey addressed a large audi- 
ence at considerable length on The Distinguish- 
ing Views of Friends. 

Fifth-day, 10 A. M—The meeting met in its 
last session, After the reports of a few commit- 
tees, the drafts of returning Epistles were read, 
which were referred to a small committee for 
correction and revision before sending them out. 

A returning minute for attending ministers was 
read. The Clerk announced that business was fin- 
ished ; and a minister from Iowa Y. M. remarked 


that it was felt that the meeting had been one of | = 


much importance and profit, and he wished to 
add the injunction of Joseph to his brethren, 
“See that ye fall not out by the way.” “Let these 
things sink deep into your minds."’ The Clerk 
read the concluding minutes, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

There can be no doubt that much good 
has been accomplished at this session of our 
Yearly Meeting. We are sensible of the value 
of the labors among us of Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings, and most especially of 
the dear Friends from London Y. M. Located as 
we are on the border, so to speak, of society, we 
do not receive as many visits as those more cen- 
trally located, and hence our advantages are not 
so good, perhaps; but we are none the less ap- 
preciative, and it is believed that there are here 
the elements of true Quakerism which in the 
future shall develop into much strength and 
usefulness. i 


4 
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SARAH B. SATTERTHWAITE, a minister from 
England, on a religious visit to this country, 
landed at New York on Fifth-day, the 12th inst., 
after a long and stormy passage, and proceeded 
to Philadelphia the same day. On First-day, the 
15th, she attended the meeting at Sixth and Noble 
Streets in the morning, where her voice was 
heard in testimony and prayer ; and in the eve- 
ning of the same day sat with Friends in their 
meeting on Twelfth Street. 

After attending the Monthly Meeting at the 
latter house on the 18th, she contemplated pro- 
ceeding on the 2oth to Baltimore, where the 
Yearly Meeting assembles on the 21st. 


= 


THE Friends’ Mission Gazette, a monthly pub- 


lished at Matamoras, and devoted to the spread | 
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of information respecting the Mexican people 
and the work of the mission, contains engravings 
|and notice of two earthen idols, used by the 
| aborigines of Mexico; and a statement that the ob- 


| 
| 


stacle to their work is not Romanism, but vice; 
| which is in marked contrast with the experience 
| of Dr. Riley, missionary near the capital of that 
| country, and now in this city, who finds fanatical 
| bigotry his greatest obstruction. In five years 
|the attenders of Protestant worship have in- 
| creased in Matamoras from five persons to two 
| congregations of about 100 in all. Reading the 
| Bible in meetings for public religious instruction 
|is found absolutely necessary on account of the 
| ignorance of it by the people, and is blessed to 
‘them. Funds for the mission should be sent to 
Chas. H. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. The paper is 
twenty-five cents a year, or eight for $1.00 to 
First-day Schools. 


DIED. 


HAVILAND.—In Moreau, N. Y., Ninth mo. 18th, 
1876, Ruth Haviland, in the 23d year of her age; @ 
member (by recent request) of Moreau Monthly Meet- 
ing. On Christmas of the ninth year of her age, be- 
ing her birth-day, as she and her family were giving 
and receiving presents, she exclaimed? “who has a gift 
for Fesus? for this is His birth-day too. J will give 
Him my heart.” 

Her after life, evinced the genuineness of the offer- 
ing, and of its acceptance. Her influence was blessed 
to her family and associates, with whom she pleaded, 
«OQ! live and work for Him.” Much of the time of 
her last illness was spent in testifying to the blessed- 
ness of a life of faith, addressing each one with some 
message of faithful warning, or loving entreaty and en- 
couragement. ‘QO! be ready to die.” “ Be faithful 
unto death.” «Tell of His goodness.” «Don’t 
shrink from the cross,” &c., until she gently fell asleep. 


POTTER.—In Granville, N. Y., 1oth mo. 2d, 1876, 
Frebon H. Potter, in the 73d year of her age; an el- 
der of Queensbury Monthly Meeting. Strongly at- 
tached to the doctrines and testimonies of our Society, 
while trusting in the merits of a crucified Lord, her 
life bore evidence of a desire to acknowledge Him by 
her life and conversation. The summons did not find 
her unprepared. She was heard during her last ill- 
ness, at lucid intervals, saying ** my precious Saviour,” 
‘I trust Him now, I want you all to be prepared to go 
where I am going.” 


Western Yearly Meeting’s Committee on General 
Meetings appoints one at Newman, IIl., to commence 
on Sixth day, the 2oth of Tenth month, 1876, at 2 P. M. 
It is very desirable that it may be attended by as many 
of the Committee as possibly can, and all others that 
feel an interest for themselves, and the work of the 
church at that place. 

Persons attending from the East should go via Terre 
Haute. Take the morning train on Sixth day on the 
Terre Haute, Danville & Chicago R. R. to Hillsdale 
crossing of I. D. & S., then change cars on that road 
which are-waiting, for Newman. 

A General Meeting is appointed at Ridge Farm, II. 
to commence on 5th day, roth month 26th, at 2 P. M 
Half fare is arranged for on the two last roads named 
in the preceding notice. Ws. L. Pye, Clerk. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa. | few are our actua! necessities. 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, | 
will be held at 109 North Tenth St., on Fourth-day | 


evening, the 25th inst., at 7% o'clock. 
the Female Branch are invited to attend. 
A. M. Kimber, Secretary. 


ee -~o - 
A stated Meeting of the Associated Executive Com- 

mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs, is to be held at 

Cincinnati, on Fourth day, 11th mo. 22nd, 1876, at 9 


Members of 
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| possible means. 
donations and all, was not over twelve hun- 
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I have had 
to depend on others for means, mostly, and 
my study has been to dothe most with the least 


My whole income last year, 


dred dollars, yet I supported my family of 
six, schooled 17, and boarded and partly 
clothed the most of them for five months ; 


A. M., at Friends’ Meeting-House, corner of 8th and 


taught about three hundred and twenty to 
Mound sts. J. E. Ruoaps, Clerk. 


read and write, and rendered some assistance 
= =| to 7 than one hundred of the helpless, 
esides. 

CORRESPONDENCE. |"*A' tor time since, had a. conversation 
——_a. — ——=| with the Treasurer of Graham Co., N.C. He 
LETTER OF J. D. GARNER. |told me that he had only received about 
MARYVILLE, TENN, 8 mo, 31, 1876. | seventy dollars this year for all the taxes of 

Dear Friend, E. T.:—Thy letter contain-| the county for school, county, State, and mu- 
ing check for one hundred dollars came to| nicipal purposes. Thou may ask howa county 
hand in due time and contents were very ac-| could meet the necessary expenses with that 
ceptable, as my work at this time requires; amount of money. They have ways of 
funds to carry it on. This is the season of| bartering and meeting all the ex-penses, 
the year and the only one that we can have) except their small State tax, without money. 
schools in some of the mountain sections. In| They pay their teachers and county officers 
winter for want of shoes, clothing and houses| in orders or warrants issued in small amounts, 
we can do nothing, and in the early spring| and they trade them to the people cP 
and summer the children have to be at work.| uce, or what they need to live on, and the 
Last year I increased the number of scholars| county Treasurer receives them for taxes, and 
I was training for teachers. This summer I | thus they manage to handle but little money. 
have been besieged with applications for ad-| I have had applications this summer from 
mission into this class. It costs from twenty | five counties for about thirty young men and 





to forty dollars,to take a young man or wom-| women in my teachers’ clase. They are 
man from the mountains and equip them for| bright, naturally intelligent young people, 


teaching. They have no money, and of| longing, thirsting for knowledge, wanting to 
course | have to furnish them with everything; do something for themselves and for their 
they need. Those that I have prepared for race, yet have not a cent of money towards 
teaching are all doing well. |helping themselves. Many of them walk 
There are more than ten thousand persons) eighty miles to see me, expressing a willing- 
in my territory of a suitable age to go to| ness to adopt any way to get an education. 
school that cannot read. In five years] have} Every year since I have been here in this 
taught fifteen hundred to read. At that rate| work, I have taxed myself both physically 
it would take me over thirty years. But!and mentally to the utmost extent of my 
their wants must be met sooner than that,| abilities, yet I have been unable to accom- 
and as I cannot afford to hire teachers already | plish half that I should like to have done. 
prepared, I must prepare them. Teachers Vet the Lord has enabled me to do more 
from other sections, accustomed to the com-| than even my sanguine nature ever antici- 
forts of life, cannot be induced to go into these| pated. 
mountain regions to teach, and if they could) The people in the mountain regions of 
it would take more money than I could com-| Western N. Carolina have suffered a great 
mand. These mountain girls and boys can) deal in the last three or, four months for want 
teach for low wages when their education of bread. The corn crop was very light last 
has cost them but little, they are accustomed | year, and many of them had to haul their 
to the hardships and privations attendant on| corn for bread a distance of eighty miles, and 
mountain life, and take barter or trad» for| those who had no teams to haul with nor 
teaching. So I know of no better plan to| money to buy with had to do without, living 
accomplish my aims in this work than to pre-| on vegetables and roots. They are faring 
pare as many as possible of these young peo-| better now. Their corn promises well this 
ple for teaching. They generally become con- | year, and it is matured enough to grate and 
verted to Chri-t before they are qualified for| make bread of. The Cherokee Indians in 
for teaching, so that when they start out they | this region suffered severely the past summer. 
are ready for general work. Perhaps thou| Last year the government issued rations 
cannot understand how I can educate or pre-| to these when they did not need them. This 
pare for teaching for so little. But persons| year they made no effort to raise anything 
used to plenty of means do not know hone saaieale for themselves, depending upon the 
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government, and the government stopped | 


their rations in the spring, just when they 
were needing help the most. It is said, and I 
don’t doubt it in the least from what I saw 
myself, that some of them actually starved. 


-— 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 
(Coneluded from page 136) 
Of these two “mathematicians and sur- 


| 


veyors,” as they are called, but little is) 


known. Mason is said to have been an assist- 
ant of Dr. Bradley at the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich. He was elected a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, March 
27, 1767, as Dixon also was April 1, 1768; 
and in the notice of their election each is 
styled “Surveyor, of London.” In addition 
to running the boundary line as described in 
this article, Mason and Dixon, under in- 
structions from the Royal Society, also deter- 
mined the length of a degree of latitude in 
the provinces of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
an account of which is given at length in 
the Philosophical Transactions. After their 
occupation in America they were both em- 
ployed, under the direction of the Royal 


Society, to observe the transit of Venus’ 


across the sun, as seen at the Cape of Good | 


Hope in 1769; and when Mayer’s lunar ta- 
bles were sent to London to compete for the 
prize offered by the Board of Longitude, 
Mason made improvements and corrections 
in them, and they were published as “ Mayer’s 
Lunar Tables, improved by Mr. Charles 
Mason,” in 1787. Dixon died at Durham, 
Englan, in 1777, and Mason, who came 
back to this country, died in Pennsylvania 
in February, 1787. 

Leaving England in August, they arrived 
in Pennsylvania on the 15th of November, 
1763, and at once entered upon their work. 
Bancroft erroneous'y speaks of them as 
having run the line in 1761, but they did 
not commence it till 1764, and it was not 
completed till 1767, and not finally marked 
till 1768. Adopting the peninsular east and 
west line of their predecessors, as also their 
radius and tangent poift, they still had to as- 
certain and establish the tangent from the 
middle point of the peninsular line to “ the 


tangent point,” and the meridian from thence | 
to a point fifteen miles south of the most’ 


southern part of the City of Philadelphia, 
with the are of the circle to the west of it, 


the fifteen miles distance, and the parallel of | 


latitude westward from its termination. But 


to accurate had been the work of the previous | 


surveyors that Mason and Dixon record, in 


their proceedings of November 13, 1764, that | 


the true tangent line, as ascertained by them- 
selves with their superior instruments, “would 
Rot pass one inch to the westward or east- 


157 


ward” of the post, marking the tangent 
point, set in the ground by tle surveyors who 
had gone before them ; so that, after all, “the 
sighting along poles and the rude chain 
measurements of 1761 and 1762 would have 
answered every purpose, had the proprietors 
so thought.” 

Having verified the tangent point, they 
next measured on its meridian fifteen miles 
from the parallel of the most southern part 
of Philadelphia, and so ascertained the north- 
eastern corner of Maryland, which was, of 
course, the Leginning of the parallel agreed 
upon as the boundary between the provinces. 
And on this parallel they ran their course due 
westward, cutting down the forests before 
them, as we learn from their field notes, so 
as to form “a visto” eight yards wide, in the 
midst of which they set up their posts to 
mark the line of the parallel surveyed. On 
the 17th of June, 1765, they had carried 
this parallel to the Susquehanna. By the 
27th of October they had reached the North 
Mountain, the summit of which they as- 
cended to see the course of the Potomac; 
and on the 4th of June, 1766, we find them 
on the summit of the Little Allegheny, and 
at the end of that summer's work. 

The Indians were now troublesome, and 
for the next year negotiations with the six 
nations became necessary, and as these were 
not concluded before May, it was not till the 
8th of June that the surveyors took up their 
work where they had left it the preceding 
year. On the 14th of June they had reached 
the summit of the Great Aoki. escorted 
by a deputation of the Six Nations. But the 
roving Indians of the wilderness began to 
give them uneasiness, and iu September 
twenty-six of their assistants left them 
through fear of the Shawnees and Delawares. 
Still, however, with other assistants who had 
been sent for, they pressed on with their 
work, and at length reached a point two hun- 
dred and forty-four miles from the river 
Delaware, and within thirty-six miles of the 
whole distance to be run, when they came to 
an Indian war-path in the forest. Here their 
Indian escorts tell them that it is the will of 
the Six Nations that their surveys shall come to 
an end ; and as there is no appeal from this de- 
cision, they leave their work, return to Phila- 
delphia, report all the facts to the commis- 
sioners, and receive an honorable discharge 
on the 26th of December, 1767. At a later 
date the line was run out to its termination 
by others, and a caisson of stones some five 
feet high, in the forest, now marks the ter- 
mination of Mason and Dixon’s line, so far 
as it is the southern boundary of Pennsylva- 
nia. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the north and south line which divides 
Delaware from Maryland is really a part 
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of the Mason and Dixon line, so that 
the popular impression that “the line” was 
the boundary between the free and Slave 
States isan error. For slavery existed in 
Delaware, (which is both east and, by its-cir- 
cular northern boundary, north of the line 
dividing Maryland and Pennsylvania), until 
it was abolished by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Mason and Dix- 
on’s line was the boundary between freedom 
and slavery where it ran east and west be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland, but not 
where it ran north and south between Mary- 
land and Delaware. And then, again, the 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania, being 
limited to five degrees of longitude, was not 
long enovgh to take the line to the Ohio 
River; and as the western boundary of the 
State was to be a meridian, and the course of 
the Ohio upward inclined irregularly to the 
east, the consequence was that a narrow strip 
was left between the river and the meridian, 
belonging to Virginia, wnich is known as the 
“Pan Handle,” from its fancied resemblance 
to the handle of a frying-pan, the body of 
the State forming the pan itself. 

The line, or rather lines, of which the his- 
tory has thus been given, were directed, both 
by the agreement of the parties and by the 
decree of Lord Hardwicke, to be marked in 
& particular manner. And accordingly the 
surveyors erected at the end of every mile a 
stone having P on the one side and M on the 
other, and at the end of every fifth mile a 
larger stone, with the arms of the Penns on 
one side and those of the Baltimore family 
on the other.* 

These stones are of oolitic limestone, or the 
Portland stone of Great Britain. They were 
all carefully cut in England, and sent over to 
this country as they were needed; but as the 
last ship load came after the location of the 
stones was interrupted, many of them was left 
near Fort Frederick,} where the writer has 
seen One used as the corner stone and support 
of a corn-house, and four or five making the 
steps to the front-door of a negro’s cabin. 
They were regularly set up on the parallel 
surveyed as far as Sideling Hill; but as here 
all wheel transportation ceased in 1766, the 
further marking of the line was a vista cut in 
the woods, eight yards wide, with piles of 
stone on the crests of all the mountain ranges, 


* In 1768, on a re-examination of the line, it was found that 
the stone at “ the middle point” on the peninsular east and 
west line had been dug up by persons engaged in money dig- 

ing. the belief being prevalent that Kidd and others had 

nded and buried their treasures on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. And it was evidently supposed by the ignorant dig- 
gers that the stone, with its armorial bearings, was placed b 
the freebooters to mark the place where they had buried their 
treasures. 

+ Fort Frederick is a well-preserved relic of colonial times. 
It stands on the north bank of the Potomac, in Washington 
County, Maryland, about fifty miles below Cumberland. It 
was built of stone, at a cost of some $30,000, in 1755-56, under 
the direction of Governor Sharpe. 
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built some eight feet high, as far as the sum. 
mit of the Alleghany, Serend which the line 
was marked with posts, around which stones 
and earth were heaped, the better to indicate 
and preserve them. 
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HOW ALCOHOL INTOXICATES, 

In a late number of the Edinburgh Review 
is an exhaustive and carefully written paper 
upon “ The Physiological Influence of Alco- 
hol.” It is based upon three works published 
in London: Alcohol, its Action and its Uses, 
by Benjamin W. Richardson, M. D., 1875; 
The Origin, Nature and Varieties of Wine, 
by Drs. J. L. W. Thudicum and August Da- 
pre, 1872; Stimulants and Narcotics, and 
their Medical Relations, by Francis E. Aus- 
iie, M. D., 1864. As is not unfrequent in the 
articles in leading reviews, the writer brings 
to the subject knowledge drawn from other 
sources. It would be a very good ideu in the 
publishers of what are now known as Tem- 
perance works to reproduce this review in 
handy form; and the more so, that it is calm 


‘and scientific, not emotional, but crowded 


with facts and information. It would be in- 
teresting to everybody who desires authentic 
information upon & curious, and to most 
minds a very complex subject. In the pres 
ent article some of the most striking points 
are preserved, in language divested, as far as 
possible, of scientific torms. 

When a spirituous drink is taken into the 
body it does not simply run through the di- 
gestive cavity of that body, but it runs through 
the blood before it can find any escape, and 
clings to that blood for a considerable period, 
flowing with it, round and round, through 
the circling stream of its unceasing progress. 
It goes everywhere, in each fibre, membrane 
and tissue, and fills and saturates each vital 
organ—fiesh, brain, heart, liver, lang. kid- 
ney, skin and secreting apparatus. here- 
ever there should be blood, under the natural 
arrangements of life, there is now blood min- 
gled with the alcoholic spirit. 

Articles of food.sare “complex bodies, 
built up from simpler elements by the effort 
of vegetable life.” Alcohol is not such & 
complex substance, but it is a “ product of 
the downward degradation and decay of such 
a complex principle.” The foods which fur 
nish substance to the living structure are, for 
the most part, composed with the aid of nitro 
gen, and hove therefore an affinity with the 
vital parts of the human structure. “The 


| fibrin of the blood, the muscular flesh, the 


cartilages and tendons, the membranes snd 
the skin, the soft nerve-pulp, and the bral 
are all so many samples of nitrogenized mat- 
ter.” But alcohol is entirely devoid of mir 
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gen in any form. In the exceptional cases 
where alcohol has been found useful as a 
medicine an unnatural condition of the body 
exists, and physicians should determine when 
stimulants, as a medicine, are necessary. The 
parts of the body which possess the most en- 
ergetic vitality, the brain, the nerves and the 
nervous material of the spinal cord, are prin- 
cipally composed of matter of the most pulpy 
consistence, so soft that it may almost be 
termed melting. This nerve-pulp is packed 
into minute sacks and tubes ¢ eecribable only 
by microscopic aid. Through these tiny and 


The nerve-pulp appropriates such qualities 
of the blood as nourish life and build up the 
structure, and at the same time rejects and 
throws back into the stream its own waste 
particles. Large quantities of water enter 
into the composition of this pulpy matter, 
and the first evil effect of alcohol is to with- | 
draw this water. For alcohol has an “un- 
controllable impulse” to draw water into 
itself. Excessive use of alcohol hardens and 
dries up the nerve-pulp in such a way as to 
impair if not spoil it for its proper office. 
When excessive drinking does not produce | 
intoxieation it is because the nerve-pulp has 
become insensible as an “ oiled sponge.” 

The flushed face upon the approach of ine- | 
briation is among the earliest signs of the dis- 
turbance of these delicate “filters” in their 
work, the face being among the parts of the 
body exceptionally supplied with blood. The 
“restraining ”’ or filtering work of the pulpy 
substance is impaired, and hence the unnatu- 
tal reception of blood into the pulp cells. If| 
this unnatural process is repeated or becomes 
habitual, the blotched, red, swollen and pim- | 
pled face is the result of keeping the nerve | 
pulp saturated with alcohol, and the delicate | 
membranes, thickened, dried and dyed red, | 
show through the skin. 
_ The first stages of intoxication are shown | 
in the want of command over the lower lip| 
and lower limbs. The nerve-pulp of the 
spinal cord is touched. The muscles feel the 
torpor. Trembling and shuddering follow. 
Next the nerve-pulp of the brain comes under | 
the evil influence, and the control of the’ 
judgment and the will disappears. When a 
man is what is termed “dead drunk,” the 
paralysis of the higher nerve-centres and of 
the brain is carried to its full end. All in- | 
lets of the senses are closed; all conscious- | 
hess and sensation are destroyed, and all | 
ne of voluntary movement is effaced. The | 
eart, the seat of life, toilson. It an enor- 
mous quantity of alcohol is swallowed at| 
once, as in the case of foolish wagers, the | 
toil of the heart soon ceases, and the man | 
is dead indeed. But in ordinary instances 








understood. 
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just at the point when farther drinking 
would kill him outright. 

With this general view of the effects of 
alcohol, and the manner in which they are 
produced, it is easy to understand why head- 
ache, sleeplessness, nausea, 
heart, and the “trembling 
pany and follow the excessive use of alcohol. 
A poison in the stomach can be pumped out, 
or voided. A poison in the blood must wait 
removal till the efforts of nature effect it. 
But when nature itself is abused and im- 
; paired, its recuperative powers soon become 
almost invisible films the blood is “ filtered.” | destroyed. The effects of continued alcoholi- 
zation upon the liver, kidneys and stomach, 
it is unnecessary to describe, as they are well 
But where the mischievous pro- 
cess begins, and how it is continued, are 


points new to most non-medical readers.— 
Phila. Ledger. 


ee 


RESTING. 





(From the French of Th. Monod: “Sur toi je me repose.”) 


On Thee my heart is resting : 
Ah! this is rest indeed! 
What else, Almighty Saviour, 
Can a poor sinner need ? 
Thy light is all my wisdom, 
Thy love is all my stay ; 
Our Father’s home in glory 
Draws nearer every day. 
On Thee my heart is resting : 
Ah! this is rest indeed! 
What else, Almighty Saviour, 
Can a poor sinner need ? 


Great is my guilt, but greater 
The mercy Thou dost give ; 
Thyself, a spotless offering, 
Hast died that I should live. 
With Thee my soul unfettered 
Has risen from the dust; 
Thy blood is all my treasure ; 
Thy word is all my trust. 


Through me, Thou gentle Master, 
Thy purposes fulfil : 

I yield myself for ever 
To Thy most holy will. 

What though I be but weakness ? 
My strength is not in me; 

The poorest of Thy people 
Has all things, having Thee. 


When clouds are darkest round me, 
Thou, Lord, art then most near, 
My drooping faith to quicken, 
My weary soul to cheer. 
Safe nestling in Thy bosom, 
I gaze upon Thy face. 
In vain my foes would drive me 
From Thee, my hiding place, 


’Tis Thou hast made me happy; 
*Tis Thou hast set me free. 
To whom shall I give glory 
For ever but to Thee! 

Of earthly love and blessing 
Should every stream run dry, 
Thy grace shall still be with me— 

Thy grace to live and die! 


the torpor saves life, as it stops the drinker | —7%e Christian. 
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LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 


Where the quail whistles long in the wheat field 


That is yellow with ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet lipped strawberry grows ; 
They gather the earliest snow-drops, 
And the first crimson bud of the rose. 


They toss the hay in the meadow, 
They gather the elder bloom white, 

They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft tinted October light. 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines ; 

They know where the fruit hangs the thickest, 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand ; 
They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree-tops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock nest swings, 
And at night-time are folded in slumber, 
3y a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great ; 
And from those brown handed-children, 

Shall giow mighty rulers of state; 
The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of the land, 
The sword, and chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


— Selected. 
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| patched for Cuba on the 20th inst., and it is said that 


30,000 more will follow if necessary. 
TURKEY AND SERVIA.—It is asserted that at the 
Turkish Extraordinary Council which decided to 


| grant a six months’ armistice, great opposition to any 


armistice was expressed; and it was agreed that one 
for six weeks might, by its shortness, seriously endan- 
| ger Turkey in the event of a failure of peace negotia. 
tions, The six months’ armistice to which the Porte 
would consent on certain conditions, it was thought 
would enable it to allay the excitement among the 
Mussulmans; not expose it to the risk of being obliged 
to resume hostilities during the inclement season; and 
| offer an interval which might facilitate an under. 
| standing upon the conditions of peace, and general re. 
| forms to be introduced. 
| Reyorts varied as to the conditions proposed, which 
had not been officially published. One version was 
| that Servia shall be prevented from occupying, during 
| the suspension of hostilities, the positions now held by 
| the Turkish army in Servian territory, which Turkey 
| is ready to evacuate if such engagement be made; 
| that the introduction of foreign volunteers and mu- 
| nitions into the belligerent provinces be stopped, and 
that Servia and Montenegro be prohibited from assist 
ing insurgents in the adjacent provinces. Another 
form reported is that Turkey requires that Russia stop 
the dispatch of troops to Servia and Bulgaria, and that 
Servia immediately suspend hostilities and give other 
military guarantees; and that Turkey is willing to 
have a general conference of the powers, provided 
only Se:vian affairs and propositions for refurm be dis- 
cussed, but no Servian representative must be admitted. 
A dispatch from Belgrade on the 13th, stated that a 
Servian Cabinet Council had decided not to accept the 
six months’ armistice, because Servia could not main- 
tain its present large army during the winter, as a large 
| number of refugee families must also be supported 
| A dispatch the nexf day from Paris announced that 
| Russia also rejected the proposition, and demanded 
| afresh that a six weeks’ armistice should be imposed 
on the belligerents, thus reverting to the original pro- 
| posal made by England. A Vienna telegram of the 


. | . . 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 14th or 15th asserted that none of the powers had con- 


the 17th inst. 


sented to the Turkish conditions; but on the 16th, the 


‘ eianuk: tO sorres o A Si d tele- 
GREAT BRITAIN.—At a meeting of the association | Vien correspondent of the London Standard te 


of cotton-mill owners in Nor:hern and Northwestern 


graphed that Austria had informed Servia and Mon- 


7 ‘ ts 9 C cey’s p ion for 
Lancashire, on the 17th, it w.: resolved, in view of the | tenegro of her noceptanes of Turkey's proposit : 
. "resalh . the long armistice. A feeling of doubt and uneasiness 
action of the operatives re!:ti:e to the arrangement | . ee > 
. : . is manifested by the European press generally. 
regulating wages, to refuse tu continue work under | 


the proposed conditions, and to give a month’s notice 
that they will close their mills on the 23rd prox. 
resolution was also adopted declaring that the masters 


| DvumeEstic.—The President, on the 17th inst., in pur- 
| Suance of the application of the Governor of South 
Carolina, issued a proclamation ordering all persons 


are ready to discuss the present standard with the | concerned in the proceedings of the | illegal armed 
operatives, and arrange for the removal of any irregu- | Combinations in some counties of that State, known as 
larities, but refuse any adjustment which would prac- | “ rifle clubs,” which have been murdering some citizens 
tically advance wages. The lockout, if it should oc- | and intimidating others, to disperse and retire peacea- 
cur, will throw 80,000 operatives out of employment. | bly to their homes within three days from the date ol 


FRANCE.—A decree has been issued summoning the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies to meet on the 30th 


inst. 


GERMANY.—Count Von Arnim has been condemned | 
to five years’ imprisonment in the Berlin House of | 
Correction, for treason and offence against Emperor | 
William and Prince Bismarck. The sentence involves 
the forfeiture of his title, and possibly of his property, | 
Von Arnim has published in Switzerland a reply to} 
the original letter of Prince Bismarck accusing him to | 
the Emperor, intwhich he repels every imputation cast | 


upon him. 


SPAIN.—Gen. Quesada has ordered the municipali- 
ties in the Basque Provinces to destroy immediately all 
fortifications not occupied by national troops. 

It was expected that 15,000 suldiers would be dis- need is now fully supplied. 


the proclamation. To enforce this order if necessary, 
all the available U. S. troops in the Military Division 
of the Atlantic have been ordered to report to the 
commander at Columbia, S. C., and he has been 10 
structed to place them in such localities that they cat 
be most speedily and effectively used in case of resist 
ance to the authority of the United States. The vut- 
rages referred to have been chiefly against colored 
people, for the purpose of preventing their voting 
the coming election. 

The Mayor of Savannah, Ga., and the President of 
the Benevolent Association, have published a letter o 
thanks for the contributions in money and otherwise 
| sent from all parts of the country, in aid of the sul 
| fercrs in that city by the prevalence of yellow fever, 
| and announcing that by the liberality of these gifts, the 





